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MISSOURI  HIGHLIGHTS 

The  story  of  agriculture  today  in  Missouri  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
is  the  story  of  an  improved  agriculture.    Here  are  the  highlights  of  progress 
under  the  National  Parm  Prograjn  in  Missouri  during  the  seven  years  since  it  was 
started: 

II'TGOME ;  farmers  Make  More  Money  —  1939  cash  income  up  65  percent  from 
1932;  "buying  power  156  perceitt  from  193?!  farm  real  estate  values  in  19^0  up 
7  percent  from  1933 J  353»OSU  acres  of  l^^lO  vneat  protected  by  crop  insurance; 
10,120,169  bushels  of  vrh  .eat  and  H,3?.2,b97  bushels  of  corn  put  in  the  Ever-Normal 
Granary  under  1939  commodity  loans;  $Sb,OUU,769  loaned  by  Earm  Credit  Administra- 
tion agencies  from  1933  to  1939;  debts  of  low  income  farmers  reduced  $2,^^42,797 
unior  Earm  Security  Administration  debt  adjustment  service;  UU, 9^2,000  pounds  of 
surplus  foodstuffs  distributed  to  needy  in  last  fiscal  year, 

CONSERVATION;  Farmers  Arc  Conserving;  Their  Soil  —  200,000  Missouri  farmers 
participated  in  the  1939  A, A, A,  program,  representing  about  77  percent  of  the 
State's  cropland;  6l6,S9l  acres  covered  by  5*-yGar  agreements  with  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  in  1939. 

SECURITY;  Farm.ers  are  More  Secure  in  Their  Homos  —  6l,S77  farm  families 
received  rural  rehabilitation  loans  totalling  more  than  $1^,^98,300  from  1935  to 
19^0;  $i|,953,700  made  in  grants  in  the  same  period;  217  tenant  fainilics  started 
toward  ownership  by  loans  for  farm  purchases;  9»109  miles  of  rural  electric  lines 
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to  sorvG  29,7^9  farm  families  made  possi"blc  "by  allotments  of  Ruro,l  Sloctrif ication 
Administration  —  5,107  more  farms  getting -co ntral  station  electric  service  in 
1939  as  in  1935. 

DSMOCEACY;  Farmers  HcIt)  Hnn  The  Pro^rar.:s  —  llU  co^onty  A. A. A,  offices  v;ith. 
6,2^5  coimtj"  and  conrmnity  co'inittecncn  adiuinister  the  A. A, A.  program  locally; 
11^  county  comnittoos  ajid  3^  tenant  purchaFC    comittees  working  on  program  of 
Parn  Security  Administraiion;  I3S  local  National  Farm  Loan  Associations  and  I5 
production  credit  associations  in  operat  ion;  37  county  land-use  planning  comnittoos 
formed. 
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PAST  OEE:    51ARM  INCOIvE 

Missouri  farmers  in  1539  ^-^^  ^5  percent  more  cash  income  than  they  had.  in  1932. 
Farn  cash  income  in  Missouri  was  $27b,  in  1539*     C-overnment  payments  acco^onted 

for  $28,132,000  of  this  amount  directly.    The  1539  cash  income  vzas  2g  percent  less 
than  in  1925,  when  cash  income  was  $3Sc,000,000.    Cash  income  in  1532  was  $16B,000,000, 

SuDstantial  gains  in  cash  income  from  1532  "O  1535  W  "the  producers  of  Missou- 
ri's most  import  farm  products  exe  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Ta.cle  I.     Cash  Income  Received  oy  Missoi;jri  Paxmers  for 
principal  Commodities  Listed,  in  1532  and  in  1535 > 
T7ith  Amount  and  percent  of  Chane:e 


:  Amo-ant  of 

percent  of 

Commodity 

Cash  Income  1/ 

:  Increase, 

!  Increase, 

;    1939  2/ 

:     1539  over 

:      1539  over 
:  1932 

(thousands  of  d 

ollars) 

(percent) 

Cattle  and  calves 

'  63,956 

:  22,271 

53 

Corn  and  hogs 
Milk 

39,955 
25,iU3 

60,170 
:  "^2,160 

:       20,215  ; 
:  7,012 

51 

:  2S 

Cotton  &  cottonsoed  .  .11, 504 

23,159 

:       ll,c55  : 

101 

Wheat  ; 

13,119 

:  S,Wi 

ISO 

Sheep  and  lajnhs  ; 

3,360 

7,21s 

:  3,S5S 

115 

Total  fruits  &  nuta  -  ^,W^2 

3,551 

:  1,109 

^45 

W90I  ! 
potatoes  •! 

:  663 

Q  !-^ 

;  2,159 

1,2U2 

1,U56  1 
276  . 

226 
:  25 

1/  Because  farm  income  statistics  are  "being  revised,  all  figures  in  this 
taole  are  not  strictly  comparahle.     For  the  most  part  figures  are  on 
a  calendar  year  "basis,  "but  there  are  a  few  commodities  which  are  on  a 
crop  year  "basis  for  1932.    All  income  figijires  in  this  table  exclude  C-ov't 
2/  preliminary.  '  pajnnents. 

Por  the  co-'omtry  as  a  whole  ca.sh  farm  income  in  1539,  including  G-overnment 
payments,  was  S2  percent  larger  than  in  1932.    Cash  farm  income  was  $U, cS2,0C0,000 
in  1532  and  $S, 5^0,000,000  in  1535,  including  $807,000,000  in  Covermment  pajnuents. 
prices  of  Parm  Comjnodities 

Setter  prices  for  Missouri's  leading  farm  commodities  have  put  more  cash  in 
the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  the  State.  The  improvement  in  prices  received  "by  Mis- 
souri farmers  for  their  iDrinciTDal  commodities  is  shov.-n  in  the  following:;  table: 
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Table  II.    Average  prices  Received  "by  Missouri  Pai*raers 
for  Commodities  Listed,  in  1932  and  in  1939 


Coinmodity 


Unit 


1939  1/ 


(Dollars) 


(Dollars) 


Milk  (wholesale) 
Hogs 

Beef  cattle 

Veal  calves 

Sheep 

Lambs 

Wheat 

Corn 

Oats 

Barley 

Bye 

potatoes 

Cotton,  lint 

l^ool 

Butter 

Chickens 

Sggs 


cwt , 

cwt . 

cwt. 

cwt . 

pwt . 

cwt . 

"bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

d02. 


1.05 
3.^0 
U.50 
U.70 
2.30 
k.63 
.hi 

.27 

.IS 

.29 
.3S 
.52 

.059 
.09^ 
.21 

.095 
.11 


1.65 
6.30 
7. SO 
s.so 
3. so 
s.oo 


.69 

.53 

.30 

.5.2 

.63 

.0S9 

.23 
.25 


.112 


.13U 


1/  preliminary 


Farm  purcha.sing  Ppv/er 

Both  farm  income  and  prices  paid  by  farmers  declined  sharply  from  I929  to  1932, 
but  farm  income  declined  more.    Prom  1932  to  1939  there  was  an  increase  in  both  farm 
income  and  prices  paid  by  farmers,  but  farm  income  increased  more.    Thus  farm  buying 
power  fell  off  from  1929  to  1932  and  climbed  upward  from  I932  to  1939 . 

Por  the  United  States  as  a  v;hole  farm  buying  power  in  1939  was  I72  percent 
as  much  as  in  1932  and  99  percent  of  the  I929  level.     In.  other  words,  farmers  were 
able  to  buy  about  as  much  in  1939  as  in  1929  and  72  percent  more  than  in  1932. 

In  Missouri  farm  purchasing  power  in  1939  ^a.s  15b  percent  as  much  as  in  1932 
and  9^  percent  of  the  1929  level.     Thus  Missouri  farmers  in  1939  were  in  a  position 
to  biiy  56  percent  more  of  the  things  they  needed  than  in  1932  and  only  6  percent 
•||  less  than  in  I929. 
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Tiie  farmer's  bijying  pov7er  can  also  be  shown  by  tlie  ^onit  exchange  value  of 
fajn  products,  nanely,  the  ratio  of  prices  received  by  f^j-mers  to  prices  paid  by 
farners  for  comodities  used  in  living  and  production.    While  this  meas-urenent  is 
not  available  on  a  State  basis,  Misso-uri  farmers  naturally  benefited  fron  Nation- 
wide Improvement  in  the  exchajnge  value  of  faxn  products. 

For  all  farm  commodities,  the  ^unit  exchange  value  was  26  percent  higher  in 
1939  than  in  1932.     The  follo?^ing  table,  comparing  I939  and  1932,  shows  the  ^anit  ex- 
change value  of  all  farm  products,  as  iTell  as  specified  groups  of  farm  commodities 
that  are  important  in  Missouri, 

* 

Table  III.    Unit  Exchange  Value    of  all  Tarm  Products  and  of 
Specified  G-roups  of  Commodities  Important  in  Iviissom'i. 


:  percent  of  Ease  Period  :  Percent 

:  1910-191^  :  Change 

;  :  ;1939  over 

 _J  ±5^2  ;  1939  :  1932 

All  farm  products  ol  77  +26 

Meat  animals  59  91  +5^ 

Grains  ^1  cO  +Ud 

Dairy  products  7^  Sb  +10 


*  Ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities 
used  in  living  and  production,  I91O-IU  base. 

Farm  Real  Estate  Values 

Gains  in  farm  income,  prices  and  buying  power    nave  been  reflected  in  rising 
real  estate  values  on  Missouri  farms.     In  the  year  ending  March  1933  "^^-s  value  of 
farm  real  estate  was  55  percent  of  the  period  before  the  World  War.     Erom  this  low 
point  the  estimated  value  per  acre  in  Missouri  rose  to  59  percent  of  pre-war  for 
the  year  ending  March  19^0.     Thus  Missoujri  farmers  found  their  real  ©state  worth 
about  7  percent  more  eexly  in  19^0  than  in  the  first  part  of  1933* 

For  the  United  Ste„tes  as  a  whole,  in  the  year  ending  Maxch  15^40  faj*m  real 

estate  values  rose  to  S5  percent  of  the  level  before  the  7/orld  War,  compared  with 

Only  73  percent  of  pre-war  in  the  yeax  ending  March,  1933 •     The  16  percent  gain  from 

1933  to  I9U0  followed  more  than  a  decade  of  unbroken  decline  in  the  value  of  farm 
real  estate. 
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Farm  Foreclos-'j.res ,  Sales  and  BrirLkru-otcies 

Along  with  a  rise  in  farm  roal  estate  values  since  1932,  there  were  more 
vol^jntary  sales  of  farms  in  Iviisso-ori  and  fev/er  forced  sales  and  bankruptcies. 

Voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  xMissouri  farms  were  32.0  per  thousand  for  the 
year  ending  March  1939 >  compared  with  20. C  per  thousand  for  the  year  ending  March 
1533. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  forced  farm  sales  in  the  State  declined  from 
59. S  for  the  year  ending  March  1933  ^o  only  25.3  ver  thousand  for  the  year  ending 
M?J"ch  1939. 

Farm  bankruptcies  in  Missouri  dropped  from  a  total  of  276  in  the  year  ending 
June  30»  1933  to  Uo  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  voluiitary  sal<:s  and  trades  of  frrms  rose 
from  16. S  per  thousand  in  the  year  1933  "^o  2S.2  per  thousand  in  the  yepjr  ending 
March,  1939*  '^-^^  forced  sa.le  of  farms  declined  from  5^.1  per  thousand  to  lo.S  per 
thousand  in  the  sojne  period;  farm  brjikruptcies  in  the  entire  co-ujitry  decreased 
76  percent  from  1933  "to  1939* 

All  phases  of  Farm  Frograra  Contribute  to  Income  Improvement 

Farmers  of  Missouri  received  $9,312,000  in  conser-v^a.tion  payments  under  the 
1337  program,  $13,133,0^2  under  the  193^  program  and  an  estimated  $17,3^9,917  ^onder 
the  1939  program,  including  county  associa.tion  expenses. 

In  acldition,  ^under  the  Price  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  fsrmers  of  the  State  re- 
ceived an  estimated  $7,605,2Uo  in  parity  payments  on  1939  production.     In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1939j  Missouri  cotton  producers  received  $2,196, S3S  under  the 
Cotton  Price  Adjustment  Act  of  1937. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  payments  under  the  1939  conservation  pro- 
grpjn  totaled  $50o,179»199i  including  county  associa^tion  expenses. 
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(Trop  InsuraJice 

)  Under  the  19U0  program  in  Missouri,  21,687  contracts  insured  an  estimated 

353,02^  acres  for  a  production  01  3»536»S90  l^usiiels  of  wheat,    premiums  paid  in 
ajnounted  to  271,225  bushels,  as  of  May  31 1  19^0.     Under  the  I939  program,  15,735 
policies  were  issued  to  insure  a  production  of  3, &U,782  bushels  of  wheat  on  3^3,126 
acres.    A  total  of  197»OOS  bushels  were  paid  in  as  premiums,  and  171,381  bushels 
retiirned  to  2,S35  growers  as  indemnities,  as  of  March  30,  19^^0. 
Federal  Credit  Aids  Agriculture 

Farmers  in  Missouri  obtained  $S6,G^4U,7b9  in  loans  from  institutions  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  from  Mriy  1,  1933 »  through  December  31, 
1939.    In  addition,  credit  was  advanced  to  a  considerable  number  of  farmer  cooper- 
rtives  pjid  privately  org?n.ized  rgriculturDJL  financing  institutions. 

The  Federal  Land  3anl^  of  St,  Louis, making  long-term  first  mortgage  loans,  had 
$38,7^2,997  outstanding  in  Missouri  on  December  31|  1939 »  including  loans  made  prior 
to  the  organization  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.     In  addition,  $18,^91,^36 
of  first  and  second  mortgage  Land  Ba:ik  Commissioner  loans  were  outstanding  on  that 
date. 

From  1933  "to  1935  almost  92  percent  of  Federal  Land  Bank  and  Commissioner 
loans  made  in  Missouri  were  used  to  pay  off  old  debts.    Althoijgh  the  largest  per- 
centage of  loans  continues  to  be  made  for  refinancing,  since  October  1,  1935»  some 
2,527  Missouri  farmers  and  farm  tenants  have  purchased  farms,  using  $5,672,000  credit 
obtained  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration, which  provides  funds  for  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans,  to  finance  the 
purchases.    This  includes  the  resale  on  credit  terms  of  farms  which  had  been  acquired 
by  these  agencies. 
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The  15  production  credit  associations  operp^ting  in  the  State  ha,ve  made  3^»376 
loans  segregating  $30,150,105  since  their  organization  in  1933*    These  associations 
make  loans  for  all  types  of  short-term  farm  operations.    Loans  outstanding  on 
December  3I.  totaled  $5,776,225. 

The  St.  Louis  Bank  for  Cooperatives  makes  loans  to  farmers'  marketing,  pur- 
chasing, and  farm  business  associations.  On  December  31*  1939*  the  St.  Louis  Bank 
had  loans  outstanding  to  63  Missouri  cooperatives  aggregating  $959.3^9. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  during  the  same  period,  individual  farmers 
and  their  cooperative  organizations  obtained  $5, 951 » 000, 000  in  loans  and  discounts 
from  institutions  under  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.    Land  Bank 
loans  outstanding  on  December  3I,  1939*  totaled  $1,905,000,000;  Land  Bank  Commission- 
er loans,  $691,000,000;  production  credit  associations  numbering  52B,  in  six  years 
made  1,312,000  loans  aggregating  $1,UU2 ,000,000;  in  the  same  period  the  12  district 
banks  for  cooperatives  and  the  Central  Bank  pjade  6,SbS  loans  aggregating  $^91, 0^7,000. 
Debt  Adjustment 

In  Missouri,  H,SS7  farmers,  throijgh  the  Farm  Debt  Adjustment  Service  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  reduced  their  debts  through  agreement  with  their 
creditors  by  $2,UUS,797  in  the  period  September  1,  I935  to  December  3I,  1939,  a 
debt  reduction  of  23.2  percent.    As  a  result  Missouri  farmers  have  been  able  to  pay 
$27,6^1  in  back  taxes. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  111,131  farmers  reduced  their  debts  by  ad- 
justments totaling  $SU,9^2,79S  or  23.7  percent,  and  as  a  result  have  been  able  to 
pay  more  than  $U,Sb0,000  in  back  taxes. 
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Commodity  Loans  Protect  Income 

Corn  and  wheat  loans  serve  to  protect  and  staoilize  farm  income,  help  to 
sta'Dilize  market  supplies  and  prices,  and  protect  "both  consumers  and  producers 
against  the  calamity  of  crop  failure.    Under  the  1939  program  in  Missouri  19,087 
wheat  loans  were  made  totaling  $7,707,lUl. 6U  on  lC,120,l69  hushels  of  wheat.  5,gi(-6 

corn  loans  under  the  1939  program  aggregated  $2,7^5,275.12  on  U,g22,6S7  "bushels 
of  corn. 

In  the  Tjnited  States  r„s  a  whole,  70,000  wheat  producers  octained  loajis  on  thei 
1938  crop,  totaling  ahout  $^4-5 , 000 , 000  on  85,700,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  about 
235,000  producers  stored  167,000,000  "bushels  of  their  1939  crop  under  loans  totaling 
al-out  .$115,000,000. 
Exports  Aided 

Two  major  export  programs  for  wheat  and  cotton  have  assisted  United  States 
producers  to  retain  their  fair  share  of  the  world  market.     In  the  fiscal  yepx  which 
ended  June  30,  1939  t^^e  first  yeeir  of  the  wheat  export  program,  118  million  bushels 
of  wheat  were  sold  for  export.     Of  this  amoiant,  export  of  9^  million  bushels  was 
assisted  directly  by  the  export  prograjn.     From  J^uLy  1  tiirough  December  31,  1939  sales 
for  export  of  approxima.tely  2^  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  wheat  in  the  form  of 
flour  were  assisted  by  the  continuing  export  programs. 

Kow  the  wheat  program  has  operated  to  improve  the  domestic  wheat  prices  in 
the  last  year  and  a  half  is  shown  in  the  following:     In  Aug^jist  1938  the  average  U.S. 
farm  price  was  3^  cents  under  the  Liverpool  price.     In  AiJ^st  1939 »  ^^-^  U»  S.  price 
vras  about  3  cents  above  Liverpool.    Since  Liverpool  is  normally  about  30  cents  over 
I    the  domestic  farm  price,  this  meant  the  U.  S.  farmer  was  receiving  about  33  cents  a 
bushel  more  for  his  wheat  than  if  his  price  had  been  based  on  the  world  price. 


Poaestic  Consumption  Increased 

Expanded  domestic  district  ion  and  consumption  of  surplus  farm  products  was 
trought  about  through  tT70  types  of  programs;  direct  purchase  of  commodities  for  dis- 
triljution  to  needy  families  through  State  welfare  agencies,  and  the  Pood  Order  Stamp 
plan  which  puts  increased  food  cuying  power  directly  into  the  hands  of  low-income 
families. 

In  Missouri  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939*  ^^,9^2,000  pounds  of 
surplus  foodstuffs  were  distributed  hy  the  Federal  S^arplus  Commodities  Corporation, 
compared  with  a  total  of  l,S7C,C'79»l-55  pounds  distributed  throughout  the  United 
States  in  the  same  period. 

Commodities  purchased  in  Missouri  included  Y^.SOO  pounds  of  "butter,  56,600 
barrels  of  corn  meal,  ^,hOO  barrels  of  wheat  cereal,  110,000  barrels  of  white  flour, 
199,000  pounds  of  dry  skim  milk,  111,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  U8,500  cases  of 
canned  tomatoes. 

Up  to  July  1,  I94-O,  the  Food  Order  Stamp  Plan  was  in  operation  in  Springfield 
and  the  rest  of  ^G-reene  County,  while  others  are  to  be  added  to  the  list. 


I 


I 
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PIHT  T"570:    C0ITSER7ATI0N  AI3  FISE  USS  OF  AGRICULTLTJ^  EESOUHCES 

Income  improvement  and  conservation  of  nat-'oral  resources  hax'e  gone  haJid  in 

hand  in  Missouri  since  1933 • 
« 

Under  the  first  Agricultural  Conservation  program  in  193^  a'oout  133,760  Mis- 
souri farmers  participated.     Of  the  total  cropland,  about  70  percent,  or  11,226,^29 
acres,  was  covered  by  applications  for  payments,    A  total  of  1,309,3'i^O  acres  was 
diverted  from  soil-depleting  crops.     Soil-building  practices  were  put  into  effect  on 
about  2,195»000  acres  as  follows:    I^few  seedings  of  leg-aines  and  legujne  mixtures, 
perennial  grasses  for  pasture,  and  green  manure  crops  —  2,071,^59  acres;  fertilizer 
and  lime  applications  —  111,295  acres;  forest  tree  plantings  —  35  a,cres;  and 
terracing  —  12,373  acres. 

Missouri  farmers  have  continued  to  participate  actively  in  the  AAA  programs. 
There  were  111,017  payees  in  the  1937  prograjn  ar^d  128,9^5  in  the  I93S  program. 
Applica.tions  for  pajrments  covered  11,^97,040  acres,  or  72  percent  of  the  cropland 
in  the  State,  under  the  I937  prograjn  and  ll,l6U,S62  acres,  or  70  percent  of  the 
cropland,  under  the  193S  program. 

Soil-building  practices  were  put  into  effect  in  the  State  as  follows  under 
the  AAA.  programs  for  1937  a^^d  193^: 

nnit  1937  193g 

ITew  seedings  acres  2, 363, 25m-  2,121,339 

G-reen  manure  and  cover  crops  acres  5^7  — 

Mulching  tons  379  6S7 

Forest  tree  practices  acres  752  '  ihl 

Fertilizer  and  lime  applications  tons  197j^233  206,651 

natural  reseeding  of  past-'ures  acres  1,515  3,S81 

Artificial    "           "          "  lbs. of  seed      —  1,355,365 

Terracing  lin.  ft.  31,000  2,180,000 

Other  erosion  control  practices  acres  7I  2,29S 
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In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  under  the  133S  Agriculturpl  Conservation 
Program,  new  seedings  covered  30,075.000  acres  and  green  manure  and  cover  crops 
25,2^^,000  acres,    Fertilizer  and  lime  applications  totaled  55  5^7^000  tons.  Porest 
tree  practices  covered  15)7iOOO  acres  and  pasture  practices  ahout  2,205,000  acres, 
protected  summer  fallow,  strip  cropping,  contonjr  farming,  and  listing  ^lere  carried 
out  on  15,990,000  acres.     Terracing  was  carried  out  to  the  extent  of  392,036,000 
linear  feet. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  Acti vities 

In  addition  to  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  many  Missouri  farmers 
have  signed  five-jear  agreements  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  complete 
programs  of  erosion  control  and  good  land  management.    As  of  December  31,  1939, 
5, 61s  farms  inducting  6165891  acres  were  operating  under  such  agreements.  This 
figure  includes  lajid  in  Soil  Conservation  projects,  CCG  camp  soil  conservation  v/ork 
areas,  and  farms  plrnned  cooperr^tively  "by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  State 
Extension  Service. 

Approximately  11,^93  acres  imsuited  to  continued  cropping  have  "been  purchased 
and  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  "better  suited,  principally  forestry 
and  grazing  under  the  Land  Utilization  prograjn. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  a  total  of  Ug, 267, 000  acres  of  farm  land  in 
82,000  farms  were  covered  "by  ^-yeax  contracts  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  up 
to  June  30,  1939*  Soil  Conservation  Service  demonstration  areas  now  include 
68,g54-7»000  acres.  Soil  Conservation  Districts,  nuin'bering  217,  covered  a  comhined 
area  of  120,000,000  acres  of  the  ITation's  1,900,000,000  acres  of  land  ty  January  1, 
19^0,  v/ith  another  100  districts  in  process  of  organization.  Within  the  217  organ- 
ized districts  were  1,000,000  fai^ms. 


Approxima-tely  g,oOO,OCO  acres  of  land  unsuited  to  continued  cropping  have 
been  purchased  and  developed  for  uses  for  Tjhich  this  land  is  setter  suited,  prin- 
cipallj  forestry  and  grazing. 
Forest  Conservation  and  Reforestation 

Approximatelj'-  172,000  of  the  297iOOO  farms  in  Misso^jri  contain  Tvoodland,  and 
farm  vroodlands  in  the  aggregate  amo-'ont  to  5,300,000  acres,  or  aoout  25  percent  of 
the  State's  farm  area. 

Forest  conservation  and  reforestation  on  "both  puolic  and  private  lands  in 
Missouri  have  been  advancing  rapidly  from  1S32  to  13^40.    Extensive  plantings  of 
forest  trees  also  are  made  on  farm  lands  under  agreement  -rith  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  administers  1,1 63, 07 7  acres  in  the  Clark  raid  Hark 
Twain  National  Forests  in  Missouri.    Under  the  provisions  of  the  ^eeks  Law  more  thai 
1,000,000  lov7~pr educing  acres  have  boen  purchased  or  r^oproved  for  purchase  "by  the 
National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  in  c  yeers.    Through  protection  and  csxeful 
management  they  are  rapidly  being  restored  to  productivity. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1533  ^ore  than  323,000  people  visited  the  2  ITational 
Forests  for  recreation  purposes,  man:\^  of  them  using  the  7  developed  crjnpgrounds. 
1,293,000  boerd  feet  of  timber  valued  at  $3,311  were  cut  on  these  !-Iational  Forests 
in  the  past  fiscal  year. 

During  1533*  5»236  acres  were  reforested,  by  planting,  bringing  the  totrJ. 
National  Forest  Ipnd  successfully  plrjitcd  in  Llissouri  to  3>391  acres. 
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In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  national  forest  system  now  includes 
about  175  million  acres  in  Uo  States.    liore  than  12  million  acres  have  been  piirchase 
or  approved  for  pijrchase  for  national  forests  since  March  1933 »  ahout  2j  ti  1113  S 
much  land  as  was  purchased  for  national  forests  in  the  preceding  22  years.  Approxi- 
mately 125  million  trees  produced  largely  in  Forest  Service  nurseries  were  planted 
dui'ing  1939  on  131,000  acres  of  national  forest  Innd, 

In  the  Prairie  States  Forestry  Shclterbclt  Project  of  the  Forest  Service  125 
million  trees  have  he^.n  used  in  11,000  miles  of  pl&zitings  and  provide  protection  for 
about  3  million  acres  of  land,  in  the  G-reat  plains,  where  protection  is  especially 
needed. 

About  3lU,000  trees  were  plar-tod  on  farm  lands  in  I93S  in  the  foxm  forestry 
program  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  ,nnd  55  i^illion  trees  were  distributed  for 
farm  planting  under  Forest  Service-State  cooperation  through  the  Clarke-McITary  law. 

Under  the  AAA  program  in  193S  about  55 > ^^5  acres  of  farm  land  were  planted 
to  forest  trees. 
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PART  THRSE:    GREATER  SECirRITY  AIu)  BETTER  LI7I1TC-  OIT  THE.  LAKD 
Aside  from  the  program  designed  to  provide  greater  equality  of  income  for 
agriculture  as  a  whole,  and  ITs.tion-wide  conservation  practices,  special  attention 
lias  been  given  to  more  needy  farm  families  requiring  additional  aid  to  iDocome  self- 
supporting.     Special  progra:ns  have  "been  diroctrd  to  low-income  formers  suffering  from 
such  additional  handicaps  as  drought,  poor  farming  practices,  worn-out  or  inadequate 
land,  UQSound  tenure  conditions,  or  overwhelming  debt. 

Erom  1S35  to  I9U0  in  Ivlissouris  the  Farm  Security  Administration  aided  bl,g77 
farm  families  with  rural  rehabilitation  loans  aggregating  $14,^4-58,300  to  enable 
them  to  get  a  new  start  and  again  become  self-supporting. 

By  following  complete  farm  cJid  homw  management  pl^ais  in  1939?  13,951  rehabil- 
itation borrowers  in  aissouri  had  an  average  net  income  of  $53^«35  V^r  family  as 
compared  with  $3^2.25  in  the  year  before  they  came  to  ESA  for  help,  an  increase  of 
56  percent,  and  increased  their  average  net  worth  over  and  above  all  debts  from 
$628.05  to $893,99,  a  gain  of  h2  percent  in  the  same  period.     Thus  these  families 
had  added  $5,039, S29  to  the  wealth  of  their  commonities  and  increased  their  oi.tu  an- 
nual incomes  by  a  total  of  $3»6U9»9^0.     The  typical  rehabilitation  fpjrdly  in  Missouri 
has  borrowed  $721.06  and  already  has  repaid  $1S0.02.    Missouri  rehabilitation  bor- 
rowers in  1939  produced  $U, 107,629  worth  of  goods  for  home  consumption,  compared  witr 

$2,217,267  worth  before  entering  the  Earm  Security  Administration  program-     In  1939 

an  average 

these  families  canned/ 3^6  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  per  family,  for  home  con- 
sunrption;  produced  an  average  of  50^  gallons  of  milk  per  family;  and  an  average  of 
17.8  tons  of. -forage  per  fsjnily.    Rehabilitation  borrowers  in  Missouri  are  now  oper-^ 
ating  an  average  of  133  acres,  an  increase  of  almost  374  acres  since  they  came  to  the 
'program.    This  increased  acreage,  while  not  adding  materially  to  the  production  of 
commercial  crops,  has  maintained  a  better  diet  for  these  families. 
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At  the  close  of  1939 »  51.51^  Missouri  families  had  received  grants  for  emer- 
gency relief  aggregating  $^,953,700. 

Under  the  Bankhcad-Jones  Act  loans  for  farm  purchases  were  made  to  217  tenant 
families  in  Missouri  as  of  December  31,  1939*  aggregating  $l,37S,g7S, 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  from  1935  to  19^0,  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration aided  approximately  800,000  farm  families  with  rehabilitation  Ioeuis.  By 
following  complete  farm  and  home  management  plans,  3^0 > 000  of  these  "borrowers  covered 
by  a  survey  in  1939  had  increased  their  net  worth  over  and  above  all  debts  by  26 
percent,  and  their  production  of  food  for  home  consumption  by  6U  percent.     The  aver-* 
age  borrower  reported  increasing  his  net  worth  by  more  than  $230. '+2  since  comdng 
into  the  program. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  made  rehabilitation  loans  totalling  more 
than  $370,000,000  since  1935»     Althou^jh  these  loans  are  usually  made  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  and  much  of  the  money  is  not  yet  due,  these  farmers  who  could  not  get 
adequate  credit  from  any  other  source  already  have  repaid  more  than  $130,000,000 
into  the  U.  S.  Treasury.    Ultimately  it  is  expected  that  at  least  80  percent  of  these 
loens  will  be  collected. 

Under  the  Baiikhe ad- Jones  Act,  l0£Uis  for  ir^rm  purchases  were  made  to  6,678 
tenant  families  by  December  31,  1939. 
Raral  Electrification 

By  June  30,  1939?  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  had  made  allot- 
ments in  Missouri  aggregating  $9,6U6,200  for  the  construction  of  3,10^  miles  of 
line  to  serve  29,769  farm  families. 

By  June  30,  1939,  23,000,  or  8.4  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  Sts.te,  had 
central  station  service,  compared  with  17,893)  or  S,k  percent  having 
central  station  service  before  the  REA  began  operations  in  1935 •     This  is  a  net  in- 
crease of  5 J 107  farms  or  28.5  percent.     Surveys  showed  that  55  percent  of  Missouri 
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fajms  served  oy  E2A  lines  have  washing  machines;  85  percent  have  electric  irons; 
25  percent  have  electric  vacuum  cleaners;  generrl  utility  electric  motors,  electric 
chick  or coders  and  poultry  lighting  have  gained  favor  since  the  beginning  of  the 
prograjn. 

There  were  27  HSA-financed  rursJ.  electric  systems  in  the  State  by  September  1, 

1939. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  ?;hole,  to  the  close  of  1339 1  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  of  the  Depart:.:ent  of  Agriculture  has  made  total  allotments  of 
$273,000,000  for  the  constr^action  of  26o,000  miles  of  line  to  serve  600,000  farm 
families.    Already  U00,000  farms  have  been  connected  to  EZA-sponsored  lines,  the 
greater  majority  of  which  are  cooperatively  managed.     The  n-'omber  of  electrified  farms 
in  the  United  States  has  more  thaji  doubled  from  1935  "to  the  present  time.  Approxi- 
mately 25  percent  of  American  farms  were  electrified  by  January  1,  19U0,  compared 
nith  10.9  percent  on  January  1,  1935* 
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PAP.T  FOUR:     STiS'IG-THEI^'IilO  DZMOCSACY  THROUGH  THE  FAHJ.'I  FROGEAMS 
Democracy  has  "been  "both  the  end  and  the  means  of  National  Farm  programs  from 

1933  to  the  present.    Through  local  committees,  farmers  have  the  responsibility  for 

local  administration. 

Ahout  6  million  of  the  nation's  6,200,000  farmers  are  participating  in  the 

Agricultural  Conservation  Program  today.    Participation  in  Missoui'i  and  in  the  United 

States  since  the  AAA  "began  in  1933  was  as  follows: 

Missouri  United  States 

HumlDer  of  contracts 
accepted  "by  AAA. 


1933  25,029  1933  1,625,912 

193^  13^,32^  193^  3,105,11c 

1935  l2ii,0SS  1935  3,399,779 

19361/  110,799  19361/  291,652 


1/  i!7inter  wheat  and  rye  contracts  made  before  Janu.ary  6,  1936. 

Missouri  United  States 

Number  of  payees  under 
the  Ae:ricultura,l  Con- 
servation program 


19-^6  133,761  1936  3,gS0,UU7 

1937  111,017  1937  3,7^3,9cU 

193s  l2g,9i+5  1932  5,2'43,79b 

1939  200,000  1939  5,76U,200 


The  results  of  referendum  votes  among  Missouri  farm.ers  show  the  demand  for 
full  application  of  the  AAA.  programs.     Important  referenda  in  which  Missouri  farmers 
participated  were  as  follows: 


Nature  of  Referendum 

Votes  of 

Partici- 

Percent 

Date 

pating  Farmers 

For 

For 

A^fainst 

Corn-hogs 

Oct.  I93U  . 

3^,319 

19,3^2 

eh 

Cotton  (Sankhead) 

Dec.  I93U  ; 

10,552  . 

1,91^ 

!  S5 

Wheat 

May  1935 

15,6^7  ; 

3,266  . 

£3 

Tobacco 

July  1935  . 

6U7  . 

126  . 

sU 

Corn-hogs 

Oct.  1935 

'  69,391 

•  9,336 

Cotton 

Har.  193s  . 

12,731 

72U 

95 

Tobacco:  B"a.rley 

Apr.  1932 

: 

:  376 

:  61 

Cotton 

Dec.  193s 

:  S,270 

:  1.305 

:  g6 

Tobacco 

Dec.  1933 

:  370 

:  975 

2g 

Cotton 

Dec.  1939 

:  7,023 

:  651 

:  92 
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In  Missouri  in  19^0,  there  were  570  nem'bers  and  alternates  of  county  AAA  com- 
mittees and  5»6.75  memlDers  and  alternates  of  comm-'anity  AAA  comnittees  which  administer 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  locally.    There  were  also  llU  county  comr.ittees 
of  the  Farm  Seciixity  Administration  in  the  State  and  3S  co'onty  tenant  mirchase  com- 
inittees.     Cooperating  with  the  Fsxm  Credit  Administration  were  13S  local  Ifetional 
Farm  Loan  Associations  and  I5  production  Credit  Associations. 

Soil  Conservation  Districts  are  organized  and  developed  under  State  laws  "by 
farmers,  who  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  preferences  '00 th  as  to  -olanning 
and  operations  within  the  District.     By  means  of  these  Districts  farmers  caji  coordi- 
nate their  efforts  to  control  erosion  thorou£:hly  along  watershed  lines  with  tech- 
nical assistance  often  "being  f-ojrnished  by  local,  State  and  Federal  agencies. 
Land  Use  planning  "by  Farmers 

Land  Use  Planning  Comr.:ittees  stud^'  all  agricultural  pro"blems,  and  how  Federal, 
State,  ojid  local  agricultural  services  can  best  "be  applied.    Representative  faxm 
people  and  agricultural  officials  are  mem"bers  of  "both  county  and  community  planning 
coinmittees.    In  this  way  farmers  have  a  voice  in  planning  v/hat  all  pu"blic  agricul- 
tural agencies  will  do  in  their  comi-riinities . 

In  Missouri,  37  county  Lajid  Use  PlaJining  Committees,  with  522  farmer  members, 
have  been  formed  and  others  were  expected  to  be  organized  in  19^0. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  approximately  135»000  farmers  served  on  AAA 
committees;  there  were  2,907  Debt  Adjastment  Committees;  1,2S9  Tenant  Purchase  Com- 
aittees;  and  approximately  1,5C0  committees  for  rehabilitation  loans;  about  3,700 
active  National  Farm  Loan  Associations,  and  52S  Production  Credit  Associations; 
approximately  370  Soil  Conservation  Districts  were  either  organized  or  in  the  process 
of  organization. 

There  were  approximately  19,000  fajrmers  by  the  end  of  1939.  participating  as 
members  of  county  Land  Use  planning  Committees,  and  65,000  as  members  of  community 
Land  Use  Planning-  Committees. 


COEBECTION 
NATIONAL  FARM  PROGM-^  DATA 
MONTANA 

In  the  first  line  of  page  2,   the  numlDer  of  county  and  community 
coramitteemen  should  read  "1,950"  instead  of '7,330"»     Corrected  sentence: 
"55  county  AAA  offices  with  1,95^  county  and  community  committeemen  adminis- 
ter the  AAA  program  locally." 


